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Looking Ahead 




Retftees Detail Housing Needs * • 

One of the fastest growing segments of the American population 
is tlje 55-and-over age group Last year, for example, some 45/4 
'million Americans reached this age bracket: by the year 2030. 
almost 30 percent of America's total population will be 55 and 
over. 

In January 1980, the Federal National Mortgage Association*] 
(FNMA) sponsored a symposium designed to focus increased 
national attention on the housing needs of the retired (See 
Challenge! Decbmber 1978) Called Forum nrthe^symposnim 
was attended by 120middle.-jncome retirees, who were selected 
from amdn^ 1.158 persons who had responded to an earlier , 
request from FNMA to write about their housing^needs and 
preferences Ttye attendees came fronrevery State and had ( 
worked in every majorajea of the econom> % before the> reused. 
Enthusiasm abounded among the 12 discussion groups. 

Financial security and maintaining tljeinndependence were the* 
major concerns expressed by the participants They talked abput 
their present housing, whether they were content with it,j™' 
whether they might need to move Home maintenance (upkeep) 
was Gited as the number one force that impels retirees to move 
Participants indicated they need less space than their present 
quarters provide, and expressed a preference for four rooms or 
Jess in their next living unit > 

Some participants expressed concern aboutlhe increased 
emphasis being placed on the special needs of the handicapped 
and those in need of substantial housing High-rises \Vere found to 
* be forbidding: retirement villages were viewed as tod expensive, 
and mobile homes were criticized for lack of bulk stQrage space 
However, mobile homes were considered pnc of the most 
^sifale and mpst economical for retired people Sorae^did not 
a&id One participant said a 

retirement village "takes you out of the mainstream of Society 
and you're limited the age limit is 55 years and up " 

After discussing the basic concept of retiremenUiving. the 
symposium participants were asked to walk through a house, to' 
be^df signed especially for retirement living, and express their 
ne^s and preferences room by room. 

Following are some of the recommendations offered 

• The kitchen was regarded as the most important room in the 
house The majority of retrrees want some type of separation « 
between the kitchen aixl'living-dimng space. Unanimously, they 
wanted the upper cabinets to be lower, thereby avoiding the use of 

' a Stool or ladder. * 

• Costs permitting, they would prefer laundry equipment to be 
pni^ d in their apartmentand would accept any location where 
tl\l v> is available except an entry hall closet. 



• ATbedroom is desirable even for single retirees. 

• While they agreed that a walk-in shower with a seat is safer for 
the elderly, most participants wanted a tub with a shower. Non- 
*slip tub bottoms were declared a "must" and a^grab-.bar at the 
bathtub is desired. 

• They complained of lack of storage space. They did agree, 
however, that the more space provided the more things they ** « 
accumulate 

• The style and design of the main entrance door seemed to be of 
less ^concert to the participants than its safety features. They 
suggested it be equipped with a peephole or one-way glass in the 
upper panel. Sliding glass doors had few Supporters Interior * 
doors should be wide enough to accommodate the use of a wheel 
chair. % 

Many partic ipants w ere concerned aJ)out w h at is happen ing to the 
current and future supply of rental housing for the retired*. They < 
feel that lower-rent apartment buildings, which often house a 
large number of older people, are being hastily converted to 
condominiums for quick profits. White the participants 
recognized the rights otproperty owners, they believe owners 
should be more considerate of presenuenants and provide^them* 
with more information when condominium conversion is t 
planned. The participants also believe thanenants have certain 
rights which should be clarified and expanded through stricter 
' conversion>egulation. 

There are three important findings concerning retirees and their 
present or future homes-as a result of Forum III. First, there is a , 
significant housing market made up of middle-income retirees 
and it is growinaat a fast pace. Secondly, retired Americans do 
have very reaj/pre fere nee s and desires concermpg* their retirement 
fyome and. within obviobs cost limitation^ retirees want theV * 
preferences incorporated intot^j?4tSm5§. Thirdly, the type of * 
home thai retirees preferjad can affordls not currently being built 
in any significant quantity 

The findings of Forum III have been published in a report entitled . 
' 'Housing for the Retired/' which is available for $3.50 from the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 3900 Wisconsin Ave., . 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20016. - ' 

Monument to Semor>Power 

Downtown Washington, DK^. , will be the site of the new 
National Senior Citizens Center The building, purchased by the 
National'Council of Senior Citizens (NCSC). will be the 
Council's official headquarters From its new location at 925 15th 
Street, NCSC will carry on the work it has be^rf performing for 
the past 20 years on behalf of older Americans. A building fund, 
been established, with a goal of $1 million to be raised by ne\t 
ine when the Center will be ready for occupancy 
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4 Shared Living for Elders: A Viable Alternative - From 
an economic and sociological standpoint, housing for the 
elderly must be responsive to special needs of this 
growing segment of the U.S. population. Among the 
varied attempts to do so is the implementing of programs 
in which housing is "shared'." Two experts in this 
relatively new movement describe some local 
experiertcfcs. 

l \ s He |P in g th e Elderly Repair Their Homes - Housing 
9 maintenance - an expensive proposition - has serious 
implications for elderly households, and the low- and 
fixed-income elderly in particular. Neil Mayer offers 
some theories that address this problem in this issue of 
Challenge! ^ 

18 Housihg for the Elderly - Concerns VoiceJTa^^UDL 
Forum «- HUD consumer forums on expanding housing 
opportunities Jiave attracted large audiences of very vocal 
and extremely concerned citizens. Highlights of the 
forums held in areas of Texas andjrrfcos Angeles are / 
captured in this issue, of Challenge! m . 

• * r -»- 
21 Elderly Services Delivery System - Ft. Lauderdale 1 
• (Fla.) -%ESDS is far from r^eing a household name*But 
to the elderly tenAntfrof public housing and Section 8 
housing in^Lafjderdde, Fla. f Jt.means the difference 
between indepemfenHiving and a nursing home. Through 
cooperatives/forts of the Housing Authority of the City 
^^^OLBJ-a^derdafe, community based services and other ^ 
service resources, very special needs are being met with 
unusual success. , . * *• 

26 HUD Dollars in Economic Development in 
Buffalo - With aggfessiv$-use of HUD dollars, 
including Ufban Development Action Grant ftinds 
(UDAG), the City of Buffalo is "turning the corner" in 
revitalizing its downtown, residential, industrial and / 
office and retail areas. 
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How and wheisjp house the elderly have 
always been viewed as "a problem" by 
legislators, social policymakers and 
, community leaders in this country. Where 
c'pn space be foimd? Who will pay for trie 
housing, much less the needed medical 
. and social services? And, what can be 
done with the older people once their 
shelter needs have been satisfied? * 

These have been plaguing questions, 

answered all too often with institutional 
^ responses: pie problems have been 
" exacerbated by increased inflation and 

medical arid fooS^tosts, couplfed with the 

crippled housing industry.* 8 * 

A new movements taking hold in 
communities throughout tfie Nation. 
Instead of % professional planners 
deciding what is lobe done .with this 
growing population of older people, 
rriany senior citizens are beginning to 
decide for themselves where they will 
live, whom they will live with, and how 
they will spend their time. They are 
. taking action to combat the frequent 
loneliness and difficulties of old age. 

How is this possible and where is it 
-Jiappening?^ , 

It is occurring next door, across the street, 
or on the abandoned farm dqwn the road. 
It is the result of a slow, painstaking 
process, often initialed by older people 
and augmented by Others of alleges who * 
are interested in developing alternative 



housing choices for themselves and for 
their elderly neighbors. And it is 
happening on a very small, very humari 
scale. ** T 

Small groups of people ir( existing 
communities are working with each other 
to buy or rent existing older fiouses, fix 
them up, and create "families/' The 
secret seems to be the small scale of the;, 
projects in combination with^thd 
flexibility and active participation of the 
residents. The development process and 
daily governing process take time, 
patience, compromise, skill, and, most ; 
important; human interaction and 
compassion.* 
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Participants in a successful shared living 
arrangement are Ben Himil (lesft)Jtnd 
Victor Arkin (right). Himil is in his 
nineties and Arkin his eighties. For three 
years they have shared a two-bedroom, 
one batKapartment in Venice, Calif, 
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Who are the Residents? 

The residents are people who have been 
4 frustrated in their housing needs. They 
have been living alone or with family, 
with others Avith whom they are 
incompatible in a house which was too 
costly, too Urge or too cumbersome. , 
« They are lonely and may have difficulties, 
with mobility. They have been too far 
away»from doctors, transportation, food 
or friends: They want to share their lives 
with others and develop i^ew skills, but 
fear all the changes. They are still 
^ f independent, mentally alert and have no 
need for constant medical attention, daily 
prepared meals, or nursing^assistance. 

^Back Bay Aging Concerns Committee 
(Boston) « 

' The Back Bay Aging Concerns 
Committee is a miHtidenominational, 
intergenerational community organization 
infeoston, Massachusetts. In 1977, it 
organized a corps of volunteers to help a 
Back Bay resident, Mr. 

' Reed, to remain in his own home. Reed 
had, years before, accepted eight tenants 
^ jnto his large family home tolielp him 

, payipr the upkeep. However, by the age 
of 93, he was in "need of personal 

• assistance in order to remain in his own 
home and familiar neighborhood. 
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Eventually, Reed's lawyer found a buyer 
and Reed went to a suburtxan nursing 
home to live. The eight elderly tenants 
were force'd to vacate the house and to 
leave the l neighborhood, having been 
unable to locate suitable affordable 
hous ing nearby . ' 

This situation prompted the Back Bay 
Aging Concerns Committee t9 work 
toward developing an alternative housing 
arrangement for Back Bay people in need 
of housing. Th^ group was able to obtain 
start-up funds from a Title III grant from 
the Area Agency on Aging to set up a 
cooperative intergenerational household 
in the Back Bay area of the city. The* 
group joirted forces with^he local Grey 
Panthers ami was able tdobtain the 
volunteer assistance and expertise of' 
several professionals in the Boston area. 
However, throughout the development . 
process, the work w£s approached 
cooperatively. The Committee practiced 
their belief that stiared living projects can 
be developed and administered without 
4 'professionals. 1 1 This cooperative 
workstyle remains the mainstay of the 
existing'household. 

The steering Committee o£.the Back Bay 
Aging Concem&Committee divided itself 
ioto three task fprces: one to find a 
suitable building to rent,, lease or buy; a 
second to find the potential residents; and 
a third to find financial resources to pay ~ 
for the building and the accompanying 
•services. At this juncture the group hired 
a full time director.* & 



Due to the speculation in the real estate 
market and the potentiaTthreat of eviction 
from a rented building, the group decided 
to buy . They were fortunate to find a 
struct u c^near public transportation, with , 
an elevator on site. The old townhouse 
which they bought had a rooming house 
license. This was a stroke of good luck 
since local zoning regufations frequently 
ptose major deterrents to developing group 
houses in residential communities. The' 
group also found-funds for the j * ' \ N 
downpayment. They had submitted grant 
proposals to several local foundations and 
were able to obtain all but $1 1 ,00b of the 
downpayment. A local church groifp 
provided the necessary remaining ftinds. ^ 

Attracting and choosing residents 
remained the final unsolved problem. 
Notice of the project was placed in local 
newspapers, on radio and through senior 
citizen and community organizations, 
Space, privacy, location and physical 
amenities were all critical in attracting 
residents. It was difficult to convey the 
social environment which they were 
trying to develop. After many coffee 
hours, meetings and interviews, the 
committee accepted five residents,, (who ' 
themselves began to* meet on a regular 
basis) to join the committee's 
decisionmaking and complete the resident, 
selection'process. 
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4 'Seniors are hard-pressed to discover how 
to survive in this painfully tight housing 
market." 1 ' 



The existing boarding house tenants were 
allowed to remain in the building as long 
as they desired In fact, three of them still 
reside there One of the three has joined 
^the other 12 people participating in the 
communal social structure of the house. 
Two of the residents are a younger ' 
couple, the*house facilitators, wno join 
the residents in running the house There 
is also one younger woman who is 
physically handicapped 

What Makes This Successful? 

Most of the residents claim that, at first, 
theywere fearful. They were all strangers 
to each other and had chosen this option 
simply because* it seeme'd slightly better 
than other options available to them. * 
None was expecting to find the^love and 
support that have developed. There are 
sojne logistical arrangements which keep 
the house in working order. Each resident 
must share one task that is within her/his 
abilities. Attendance is required at one *' 
group dinner per w^eek and at the weekly 
house meeting where all decisions are 
rrTade. There is a permanent Jiouse, 
administrative committee which reports 
to the Board of Directors of the Back Bay' 
Aging Concerns Committee. However. ' 
the house administration committee could 
potentially be fully composed ok • 
residents. Thq house is truly a self- 
governing andiielf-determining entity. 
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Members of the house help each other 
with meal preparation, dressing, and 
other activities, as help is needed. 
Frailties and illnesses are dealt with a*> in 
a family or»amon^good friends.^or 
example, as the handicapped woman 
becomes increasingly frail from her 
degenerative illness, she and the other 
residents will together determine her 
threshold of endurance and theirs in terms 
of her remaining a participating resident.' 

Members of the original Back Bay Aging" 
Concerns Committee feel that they have 
accomplished what they set out to do. 
They feel that their success is attributable 
to the cooperative group process which - 
they used throughout. By its nature such a 
process will create varying projects 
responding to the particular needs of the 
sponsoring organizations, the community 
and the residents. 

Alternative Living for the. Aging 
(Los Angeles) 

Alternative Living for the Aging is a 
nonprofit corporation that evolved in Los 
Angeles to meet a particular housing 
need. Three-and-a-half years ago. lanet 
s Witkin, presently Executive Director of 
Alternative Living forthe Aging, Inc.. 
was transporting teenagers from a reform 
Jewish Temple, Temple Isaiah, to visit 
some Elderly people who resided in a 
board and care home in the Beverly- 
Fairfax area of Los Angeles. The visitors 
as^ed some of the active, alert residents 
why they had moved into a board and care- 
home. Sam, age 82. said that he was no 



longer able to care for his wife at horrie 
and had to place her in a convalescent 
hospital. Consequently he had not been 
eating well and his doctor suggested he 
move into a board and care home. He had 
given up his collection of Yiddish 
Jiterature to move into the home. Another 
resident, an elderly woman, said that 
subsequent to a mugging on her street her 
daughter had suggested she move into a 
bo,ard and care home so she would not be 
alone. 

The executive director of the program had 
heard about the Weinfeld Group Home p in 
Cfiicago. where 12 women, averagaage 
82, share six con verted townhouses, 
sponsored by the Chicago Jewish Council 
for the Elderly rShe rfad also learned of 
SAGE, Senior-Actualization and Growtfi 
Explorations, a self-help heajthW^ram 
for seniors in Berkeley, California. She 
considered it a worthviihile venture to 
cbmbine the tw6 ideas - cooperative 
living and self-hfclp health program - Jn 
Los Angeles. 
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It was thoughuhat this model project 
should be n£ar transportation, man area 
where seniors would haveeasy access to 
all seryiceSiCentral to their daily lives. 
Beverly-Fairfax was selected as the area 
for the project. The census tract in which 
the project is located has the highest 
density of older persons and also of those 
persons living in poverty of all the census 
tracts in the city ofLos Angeles, as 
indicated in State of the City, 1976. 
Senior Citizen Priorities, Los Angeles 
Community* Analysis Bureau, 

The major thrust of this project is to 
keep seniors involved with one 
another and with daily activities by 
having them assume responsibility in 
housekeeping, shopping, and 
interacting with others. H is hoped that 
this model will create a second family 
for thes£ seniors - an extended 
family, ajnutua%-supportive, self-help 
environment, in which people can age 
with dignity and a high degree of 
independence. This project is r 
intended to prove that there are 
alternatives to living alone and^ 
alternatives to institutionalizanon^ * f , ■ 
particularly, to premature and 
-inappropriate institutionalization. 
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Ms Witkin discussed the concept with' 
the Rabbis of Templtf Isaiah in Los 
Angeles as well as^vith others who*were 
active in gerontology and the Jewish 
community. They were all eager to 
pursue the idea. A proposal was 
submitted to HUD fo* Community 
Development Block Grant funds to 
purchase and rehab an existing apartment 
building for the purpose of establishing a 
cooperative living situation forseniors. 
The necessary funding was awarded. A 
nonprofit-corporation was established in 
September 1978, with a 49-membef 
board of directors from thp community. 
The board of directors includes people 
with various types of expertise - 
attorneys, architects, CPA's, social 
workers, a psychiatrist, a medical doctor, 
gerontologists, planners, and business 
people Board members have been 
generous with their time, energy and 
expertise. 

The building has been purchased and the 
architect has looked at -local housing-, 
facilities forseniors and talkertwith 
experts in the fiekt. He is currently 
redesigning the building for the project. 
The buildingjs-a large two-story duplex 
witripne large apartment on each floor, 
and thre^ bedrooms, each with one and a 
half bathrooms. There is also a large s 
'backyard, and an addition to^he building* 

planned. Each resident will have & 
private room and bath; residents will fc 
shar& socializing areas. It is anticipated 
that dinners will be shared, and perhaps a 
cook will be hired. Residents will prepare 

'—. TV- . 



the^own breakfasts and lunches or take 
them at one of the several local senior 
nutrition sites. The building will be open 
for occupancy by early 1981. 

The SAGE group in B^rk^Iey will assist 
the initial group of.senior residents in 
becoming acquainted with each other, 
being mutually supportive and 
establishing a healthy, positive tone for 
the project. They will also help build self- 
-help health techniques into the residents' 
groups activities. 

Several blocks from the building site is 
Housing Alternatives for Seniors, a*> 
storefront social service, project «wriich is 
funded by the Administration on Aging, 
Model Projects Division. This 
organization matches seniors to live 
together in existing housing. Housing 
\ Alternatives for Seniors will also provide 
supportive social services to the residents 
of the cooperative living biiilding to 
facilitate the development of a 
democratic, mutuall^supportive self-help 
environment for these seniors. The 
program has been well received in the 
community, where there is currently a 
less than one percent vacancy factor. 
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Cos Angeles, like many cities. fn the 
Nation, has a severe shortage of 
affordable rental housing. Senwrs are 
hard-pressed to discover how to survive 
ih this painfully tight housing market. s 
Organizations such as Housing 
Alternatives for Seniors in'Los Angeles, 
Project Match, Inc. in San Jose, and 
project SHARE intfempste&d, Nassau 
County, Long Island, N.Y. are 
successfully matching senior citizens with 
other older or younger people, to help 
each other live in economically^md 
emotionally comfortable environments ? ' 

Small Group Homes for the Older 
Adults (Hawaii) 

Another approach to the elderly *s housing 
problem exists jn Hawaii. Barbara „ 
Khurana of Catholic Social Service in 
Honolulu directs a program called Small-^ 
Group Homes for the Older Adult. 

Khurana, assisted by two social work ^ 
students, runs five houses in Kaimuki, 
Kailua, Pauoa, Liliha', and Kameolji. 
Each house accqmmodates three to five 
, persons^vef 50 years of age , Costs per 
; person range from $ 1 33 .00 a month to 
^$230.00 a month for c rent and utilities.^ 
Each petson has a private bedroom. ^ 
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Catholic Social Service leases the 
individual hbuses from their 'owners 
(master leasing); Khurana utilizes a 
standard rental agreement with the 
'landlords. She then draws up an ' 
individual rental agreement with each 
resident. Residents give 30 days notice 
when leaving the house. Zoning problems 
are nonexistent. 

Khurana visits for about an hdur in each 
potential resident's home before she aflfd 
the prospective resident go to the group 
, home to meet the^other residents. 
Residents meet prospective residents 
before they move in. Some of the shared 
Jiouses have a one-mont(i trial period 
before rental agreements are signed. 

Khurana attempts to match individuals in 
* a particular house so that there is a 
-diversity of physical and emotional , 
labilities. One individual's strengtfis 
complement another's infirmities, 
creating thelfnix of skills essential to the 
effective running of a group home. There 
are no resident managers in the houses. 
Each house has a weekly house meeting. 
The residents know whom to call in case 
9f emergency. , % s 

People with minimal, not chronic 
difficulties, are admitted to this program. 
Some receive homemaker chore service; 
this service is for the individual, not for 
,thegiouse, t f \ 1 

Food'is bought in.bulk and food donations* 
"are received. It is tixfexpensive t6 shop, 
cook and do other chores individually. In 
one particular house, there are Japanese, 



Koreans, Sampans and Caucasians: The 
only problem with this ethnic mix seems 
to be the food, which is solved in this 
house by not eating communally. 

In each of these five houses, there ire * 
loners — people.whoJiavebeen alone all 
•of their lives. These are the people who 
might, for lack of alternatives, enter 
institutions. Mostof the people in the five 
houses do not have children. ' 

Overnight guests are cleared with other . 
• house members. Two weeks is suggested 
as a maximum stay for a guest but the 
ultimate decisiorfrests with the individual 
house and its residents.' 

Private charitable trusts provide the 
mihimal financing for this project. 

Conclusion 

* « * 

Although the development process is, 
lengthy, uncertain and unique to the 
community being served, there are over 
100 shared housing arrangements for.the 
elderly throughout the country. One of fc 
them dates back 50 years. Most have been 
developed within the past decade and are 
surviving well. David S. fiarre, executive 
director of the Richmond Fellowship in 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has 
initiated the development J>f 3 national - 
network of such programs. 
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The program YvaJue lies iaits small 
scale and potential replicability.on a 
'widespread basis. Voluntary social 0 
serviceagencies, fraternal pnd church 
groups, as well as 1 local public housing 
and/or service providers, can adapt it to 
their needs and establish irjin a variety of 
settings - urban, Suburban, small towrf 
•,and rural. It can serve peqjple at all 
economic levels. The program does not 
require Jarge capital outlay^ nor the 
lengthy lead-time associated with new 
construction. Aimou^hffacilities designed 
fougrjjup living can be incorporated in , 
Jlev/ housing for trie elderly, the main 
-thrust of this* type of toeing/services 
arrangements is towards using existing 
housing stock in innovative ways. 

What Sources of funding Are 
Available? ' I 

JSponsots of shared living projects r/ave 
been as creative in their, search for/ 
finances as they have been in developing 
the projects. Development fuftd' 11 *" 0 ^ 
been obtained from bank, mortgages, 
loans from city govemmejffs, business — 
contributions, sponsor contributions, 
community development block grants, 
church and commumty contributions, 
private philanthropy. State {shelter 
housing programs andj^sident 
contributions. Rent and service funds 



' 'One individual's strengths complement 
another's infirmities, creqting the mix of 
skills-essential io the effective running of a 
group home.",, - -i 




have been amused from Social Security 
payments, Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) CETA funds, Section 8, TitkXX, 
Food Stamps, the Older Americans Act, 
Rehabilitation Serviced Administration, 
sponsors, and churches aid family 
donations. 

Unfortunately, however, marly of the 
existing projects have^xfJerienced major 
difficulties in obtemmg these funds. 
Shared livinapfojects face many financial 
, and ieg&i barriers and biases. For 
exampl^often SSI payments are reduced 
whepHfidividuals move into group homes 
5ause the value of services provided to 
r residents in the home is considered 
income. -Recipients are thus ineligible for 
additional supplementation. Some 
residents have been denied food stamps 
.because they are treated as a family for 
purposes of determining eligibility.* v 
Similar difficulties: with,S^ction 8 
payments have'occurred. Rental subsidies 
have be£n determine'd based on the 
aggregate income of the residents of the 
house instead of By individual incomes. 
Such action woujd, in effect, eliminate all . 
but the very lowest income residents from 
participation in Section 8. This would / 
force sponsors to accept residents on the .' 
; undesirabje basis of income. . 

Policy recommendations 

• v. t 

It is in the areas mentioned inlhe 
preceding paragraph that policy changes 
need to be made. - so that elders aft not 
punished foY moving into a shared living 
situation by losing part of their SSI 



payment, food stamps, or Section 8 
subsidy. EquitaWe^nd^^ 
be ieveIopeoLs<nfiat people may enhance 
theij^iveSm ways they choose without 
furring economic constraints. Aiso, 
more innovative grants could be made 
available so that a greater variety of 
. shared living arrangements could be 
'explored in the near future. 

Ms Witkin is Executive Director of 
Alternative Living for the Aging, Inc^a 
nonprofit corporation in Los Angeles, 
Calif • . • • ' 

Mr. Wilner attends graduate school at 
Brandeis University, Boston, Mass. 
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Book Review * 

Improving the Elderly' s Housing: A'Key to Preservmg^the 
National Housing Stock and Neighborhoods. Raymond J. 
Struyk and Beth J. Soldtf. Ballinger, Cambridge. Mas$., 1980, 
325 pp. ($25.00) 

Housing Jbr the elderlv has been growing like the proverbial 
tiger the more we feed it, the greater the appetite Some survevs 
we have conducted indicate that Tor every resident in HUD- 
assisted housing for the elderlv Inother potential resident ts "~ 
waiting to get in And the list does not seem tQ shrink rather, the 

.more we build, the longer the waiting list We will cover the 
needs of residents for perhaps 100,000 units for the elderlv this 
year alone, perhaps 130>,OOO Individuals, and still the waiting, 
list grows. If we were to build for every potential resident as of 

^today'only, the cost could exceed $75 billion, Andjhis does not 
take into account the yearly increase among the elderly, which 
far. exceeds the rapidly expanding construction-programs. 
Operating costs, too, are burgeoning. For FY 1980, the elderly 
are absorbing more than $2 billion in Housing' assistance, out of 
$5 billion budgeted, and for FY 198 1 , this cost jumps to nearly 
$2.6 billion out of nearly $6.3 billion. 

So what shall we do, and in what direction shall we move 0 

Like a giant vacuum cleaner, the.book sweeps up a mass of data 
in the field and organizes it for the researcher, the policymaker, 
or the lobbyist for the elderly. The work of half a dozen 
organizations was assimilated to produce the 89 tables and 16 * 
figures, which decorate th# book like the raisins of a cake It is 
further bGttressetf by the authors' studies published in HUD's 
"Occasional Papers in Housing and Community Affairs/' 
particularly Volumes 1-3, in which they did much of the . 
demographic and analytic work. Their studies for HUD and the * 
Urban Institute are deeply interwoven;into tne texture of the 
book, and \wd it substantive Strength and depth 'I 

Their approach to the housing needs of the elderly is . 
sophisticated and thoughtful. For example, in the discussion of 
housing satisfaction they observe::^. 

"Structural, personal, and environmental characteristics may be 
viewed as a tnpod supporting housing satisfaction. The stability 
of this stand depends on all three legs and each may be adjusted 
to compensate for deficiencies in the other two. The stand will * 
topple only if problems in one of the legs r^uire adjustments in 
the other two that exceed their compensating capacity. * , ^ r — - 

They examine many of the factors that contribute to continued 
occupancy of an owned home dwelling maintenance activity , 
social services, location, neighborhood conditions (including 
Deceived security); neighborhood homogeneity. In their 
ono k c:r , Gertie vital suggestions efhkrge: 



"Older .residents^ aged neighborhoods also may be an 
important part of the solution. Because the elderly are likely to 
be owner-occupants in neighborhoods dominated by rental 
proJ>erty, coordinated repair-renovation assistance to older 
' residents is a key to preserving the housing/stpcfc-and quality of 
life in aged neighborhoods'/* 

The second half of the book is devoted to public policy, with a 
detailed review of existing housing neighborhood preservation 
programs. Each program is evaluated agai nst six criteria, 



derived from HUD's housing goals, efficient targeting, housing * 
improvement, equal opportunity, preservation of housing stock, 
cost minimization, and administrative -simplicity (such a sensible 
criterion!). A summary table provides the news we all know, 
each has strengths and each has weaknesses, but the demand 
subsidies like Section 8 seem to be most consistently positive in 
serving the broad aims of meeting HUD's housing objectives. 

The social programs that supnprt housing maintenance are theti . 
reviewed. Titles III and XX <?£the Older Americans Act are 
examined in turn, along with Sections 502 and 504, 
administered by the Farmers Home Administration, the 
weatherization program of the Energy Department, and the 
home repair program for the handicapped. Their conclusion: 
4 4 In sheer number of programs supported, it !s not HUD 
programs but Title III funds that form the bulwark of support. 
'nUD-supported housing repair services, however, typically 
reach m0te individuals and provide greater per-tapita 
expenditures." 

In their final chapter^the authors examine some of the holes in 
Federal programming, suggesting remedies and new ideas 
.Reverse annuity mortgages (RAM) are discussed in great detail, 
^vith a number of variations on the theme presented 
^conventional RAM, Double RAM, Lifetime Annuity RAM), 
There are a number of difficulties with the RAM concept, 
especially the unspoken fear. If I remortgage my home, will I 
lose it at some future date, forced out on the street in helpless old 
age 0 Struyk and Soldo stress the positives that can benefit the 
typical ottter homeowner. Still, the unspoken fear is not fully 
exorcised. 

The beauty of their approach is that it is essentially cost- ' * 
effective, would preserve and strengthen neighborhoods, keep 
the elderly where they are aUd where they belong Furthermore, 
it concerns the large majority of the elderly, and if implemented, 
could serve to relieve some of the pressure to construct ever- 
increasing numbers of new high-rise housing units for the 
elderly. And, w he n*the elderly finally do move out, a sizeable 
chunk of the housing stock will be better maintained for further 
use as familv housing* All of these are commendable objectives. 

Morton Leeds. Spec. on ^ e Elderly . Office of Housing 
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Helping the Elderly 
Repair Their Homes 

by Neil S.Mayer - *C 

How well are elderly homeowners served 
by federally-supported programs for 
home repairs and improvements? A 
recent Urban Institute study, funded by 
the Administration on Aging, examines 
elderly homeowners' needs for aid in 
maintaining or upgradingtheir homes, the 
effectiveness of current programs in 
meeting those needs, and ways to 
improve that performance. 

The Federal Government supports £ ? 
growing set of programs to assist in home 
repair, through agencies that include 
HUD, the Farmers Home Administration, 
the U.S. Department of Energy, and the 
U.S. Department of Health and Social 
Services. These programs provide labor 
and materials, either through loans or 
grants or directly, along with varying 
levels of support services to help 
households accomplish needed repairs. 



The elderly (62 years or older) are an 
extremely important group of potential 
beneficiaries of these programs. Over 70 
^rcent of elderly households own their 
v QWtr homes, and the almost 12 million 
% elderly homeowners comprise over a 
quarter of the total homeowner 
population. Many of the elderly live in 
ho&ses that are old and in need of repairs/ 
arid^they often lack the financial jneans to 
^ maintain' or upgrade them. In addition, <• 
" r eftlerly hcmseholds may h%ve special 
nonfinancial circumstancesjhat 
contribute to iheir.diffjicirify in keeping 
homes in good repair on their own and/or v 
make them less able to take advantage of 
Federal assistance. 

More generally, elderly homeowners 
differ both from the nonelderly and among 
, themselvesSn ways that should influence 
where Home improvement assistance is 
principally directed. And the variousaid " 
programs differ in thejtabilfty to serve the 
ejderly; in ways that could guide program 
"design and implementation. A series of 
conclusions about focusing and structuring 
overall home repair assistance to meet 
elderly ne&s emerges from The Urban 
Institute's research. 



Elderly households deserve a very 
substantial share of total assistance for 
home maintenance and rehabilitation. 

By reasonable standards of housing ' ' 
quality, ability to pay for decent shelter, 
and actual levels of unassisted 
' expenditure for.housing repairs, elderly 
homeowners have need for aid well 
beyond their proportion of the total 
homeowner population. More 
specifically, considering numbers of 
households in inadequate housing, the 
elderly make up over two-fifths of all - 
homeowners potentially in need of 
assistance. Considering households with 
both poor housing and low incomes, 
elderly homeowners' needs are three- 
fifths of the total. , ' - 

V 

Assistance to elderly homeowners 
should be heavily concentrated among 
lower-income households. The age of 

household heads alone is not a good t 
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indicator of their housing repair needs. At 
any given income level, elderly 4 
households have homes of no worse 
^indeed better) quality thah other 
homeowners. f 

Buj lower-income peojjl^bf all ages have, 
much higher rates of housing inadequacy 
than others and spend far le$s on their 
own to maintain or improve theirhomes. 
And a very higli proportion of the elderly 
are'lower income VRierefore, the many 
elderly homeowners with low incomes 
and inadequate homes, rather than elderly 
homeowners more generally, are the 
appropriate target for aid. 



Minority groups among elderly « 
homeowners also deserve special 
attention, based on measures of need. 

Elderly minority homeowners are several 
times more likely to live in deficient 
hojnes than nonntinbrity counterparts 
with similar incqmes: 

Overall, current Federal programs for 
helpinghomeowners maintain and 
rehabilitate their dwellings fall short of 
the needs of the elderly - significantly, 
though not immensely. A more 
substantial shortcoming appears when the 
level of housing quality and iijcome is 
measured against program benefits. 

More substantial still is the magnitude of ' 
the shortfall of total program efforts 
compared to the needs of both elderly and 
nonelderly homeowners. Total resources 
need to be greaterlf subgroups are to be 
more adequately served. 



Individual Federal housing repair 
programs differ very widely in their 
effectiveness in reaching elderly 
homeowners. Each of nine programs .was 
analyzed, comparing the elderly's share 
of participation in the program to their 
share of need in the broad geographic area 
where it operated. Elderly shares of 
^assistance vary from far above shares of 
meeC^to well below them. 

The characteristic that itoost strikingly 
affects elderly participation in any 
given program is whether the program 
provides direct grants or only loans. * 
The clearest evidence is provided by 
experience unde^lJUD's Section 312 
loan and Section 1 IS grant program as the 
grant portion was phased out (after 1974). 
Overall, participation among the elderly 
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felj»sharply despite some modest increase 
in their involvement in the loan 
component* Apparently, many elderly ' 
homeowners are unwilling and/or 
financially pnable to use loan assistance 
for home repairs . Grant programs are 
critical to reaching them with Federal 
_ assistance f or home maintenance and 



improvement. 

An&ysis of the Section 312/1 15 
experience also suggests strongly that 
inability to afford loans , rather than 
attitudinal reluctance to borrow, limits 
elderly participation in loan programs. 
Grant programs are needed to properly 
serve the many low income elderly 
households. 

Elderly homeowners have a significant * 
need for programs that provide for 
substantial rehabflitation, rather than • 
J*sX minor contmuing>matntenance. It is x 

in areas of basic housing obsolescence 
(e!.g. , incomplete plumbing and kitchen 
facilities, inadequate beating facilities) that 
elderly homeowners have significandy 



higher rates of poor housing conditions than 
do the nonelderly. While maintenance 
programs are also important - especially 
for lower incojne homeowners - and have 
been largely neglected in the past, aid for 
more substantial rehabilitation remains a 
key component of assistance for the elderly 
in particular. The small number k of Federal 
grants and loans for major improvements 
seems inadequate to meet identified needs. 

Many elements of locally discretionary 
program design and operatipii 
apparently have significant impact on 
» participation by elderly homeowners. 
Federal home repair assistance programs 
leave great scope for local variation in 
actual operation. This is true both for 
programs that are operated essentially at 
the local level using Federal funds (e.g., 
progrants using Community Development 
Block Grant funds) and for those.operated 
by local offices of Federal agencies. 

The way that program outreach is 
performed and the level of careful, 
personalized attention provided at othe 
stages of program involvement 
(^specially application, eligibility 
determination/arid actual work * 
performance stages) are local decisions 
found to be important in determining 




elderly participation. The critical choice 
between grants and loans is under locaJ 
•control in some programs. In ohier to 
increase elderjy participation iijhome 
repair programs, it is essential to increase 
our understanding of the role of these and 
other tools and to share that knowledge 
with local decisionmakers and | 
administrator^^ r f 

A broad policyfejplication of many of 
these conclusions, and other study 
findings as well, is that further assisting 
elderly homeowners fequires significant 
commitments of public resources, rather 
than merely clever redesign or 
manipulation of current aid^As already 
indicated, the target group - elderly 
homeowners with inadequate 
housing- is>very poor. Other study 
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analyses show that low-income people (of 
any age) spend much Jess on maintenance 
and rehabilitation without aid than do 
wealthier owners. And even with their 
lower basic housing costs, most elderly 
owners with deficient homes would have 
to pay unreasonably high proportions of „ 
income for housing to make average 
expenditures on repairs. The problem of 
affordability is intensified by the fact that 
a significant share of the elderly 's 
housing requires substantial 
rehabilitation. Private resources of the 
elderly are simply inadequate. 



On ths programmatic side, we have seen 
that man> elderly owners cannot or will 
not participate in programs providing 
even subsidized loans, and seem to 
require grants or direct services. Some 
elderly homeowners have significant 
equity values in their homes that public 
action might help convert to cash to 
substitute for public expenditures. But 
further investigation shows that elderly 
households with homes in heed of repair 
generally are not the ones with substantial 
assets, so that such substitution is an 
option of limited value. And many of the 
nonfinantial actions needed to increase 
elderly participation in programs that are 
financially useful and attractive to thfcm 
require personal attention^which can 
itself be expensive. 



Additional dollars, taken ekher from aid 
to nonelderl/ homeowners orfajm other 
uses, will, therefore, be necessal^to meet 
a greater share of elderly needs 1 
repair and improvement. At the same^ 
time, costs can be moderated by target^ 
aid to the elderly subgroups with greater 
housing and financial problems and by 
designing programs with sensitivity to . 
special elderly needs. * 

Mr. Mayer is Senior Research Associate 
with the Urban Institute. * 
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Warmer homes and lower heating bilk next winter for up to 
one million Ipw-irjpome tenants in federally-subsidized 
- apartments are being offered through two Federal agencies in a 
coordinated iffort to hold down soaring energy costs. 

The Department of Energy (DOE) and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) are combining their 
resources arid needs to "weathenze^th^apartments of eligible 
low-income? people, particularly the elderly and the handicapped. 

DOE\ Weathenzation Program offers relief Jo low-income 
people struggling to meet accelerating fuel bills by reducing heat 
loss and .conserving energy in their multifamily buildings. A 
change in program regulations extends weotherization aid to 
owners of federally-subsidized housing projects if 66 percent of 
the units are occupied by low-income tenants. 

Grants of up to $ 1 ,p00 per dwelling unit are available from DOE, ■ 
through the States, to install insulation, storm windows and * 
doors, caulking, weathers tripping, and other energy-saving 
improvements. 

HUD Assistant Secretary for Housing Lawrence B Simons said 
the weatheri^ation program could help save an estimated 8,000 
subsifiized projects from default and perhaps foreclosure on their 
HUD-insured mortgages because of skyrocketing fuel bills. Thl 
weatheriz^atioawork itself, nodded, might aJsoprovide new 
' and job training opportunities for tenants eligible uhder the 
Department of Labor's Comprehensive Employment and 
? raining^Act (CETA). 

The" funds are paid direct to those doing the wofk, with 

preferences. given CETA k employees. The DOE regulation 

changes, however, also permit payment to contractors when 

CETA-funded labor is unavailable, and in these instances, the 

per-unit weatherizat ion cbst can gouj^to S 1 ,600. v 1 

' % v * - * 
Simons said HUD fleldofflces aroun<ttft$fcountry have been 

% urged to utilize the DOE Weatherization Program„and to alert 

* owners of eligible HUD-subsidized projects to apply direct to 
thpir State government for this special funding. HUD fieldi offices 
have listings of State-designated Weatherizat iQn Program n 
representatives. ^ * 

A. ftussell Maraife was sworn in recently by HUD Secretary 
Moon Landrieu as General Manager of the New Community 

* Development Coiporation. The appointment was confirmed ; 
% June 1 5 by the U S . Senate Mr* Marane has responsibility for a 
program* which encourages the development of well-planned, 
diversified and economically sound newcommunities. Under the 
program HUD gives a* variety of financial and technical assistance 
to the developers of new communities undertaken in central , 

© metropolitan suburbs and rural areas. 



Consume^ who buy unimproved homesite lots get additional 
protection under new amendments to Federal legislation 
designed to curb fraud in the land sales industry, according to 
the U.S.. Department of Housing and Urban Development. New 
regulations were issued by HUD's Office of Interstate Land Sales 
Registration (OILSR) implementing major congressional 
changes in the Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act which 
was originally enacted in 1968. • / 

The new rules, in addition to improving consumer safeguards, lift 
some of the costly burden of Federal regulations from some small 
scale land developers by exempting them' from the requirements 
of the- Act. 1 

Developers exempt from the Act under the new rules include 
those who sell only m the State where the subdivision is located or 
sell mobile homes and lots togelher as packages. Ifdevelopers 
have^subdivisions in standard metropolitah-statisjical areas 
(SMS A's), the sales they make to residents of the SMSA's are 
exempt. 

Other portions of the' new regulations go into effect next year, - 
making it possible for OILSR to cooperate more fully with rts 
counterpart State agencies Beginning January 1 , 198 1 , if a State 
administers a land sales program' comparable toOILSR's, the 
tlUD Secretary will certWy that State. At that time, developers 
registered under a certified State program can satisfy OILSR's 
requirements by filing specific State documents with the HUD 
Secretary rather than filing separate Federal. documents. 

Last Junfe^UD announced the publication of a 
comprehensive but practical guide to buying and i 
home. 



practical guide to buying and maintaining a 
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Entitled the ' 1 Homebuyefs Information Package - A Guidebooks 
for Buying and Owning a Home," the 97-page publication was 
prepared by the HUD Office of Policy Development and 
Research. » 

Thejnformation package covers eight areas of information. It can 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Dept. 32H, Washington; D.C., 
20402, for $4.95. Send check ormoney order, or give your VISA 
or Master Charge credit card account number and expiration date, 
and specify GPp Stock No. 023-000-00508-5. 

A free leaflet containing pointers taken from trackage also is 
available. Write Package Pointers, HUD USER, P.O. Box 280, 
Germantown, Md. 20767. 
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Housing for the 
Elderly - Concerns 
Voiced at HUD 
Forums ' 

by J acl) Harwell 



Julia Land, Houston, Texas 



Escalating rents, condominiurm ' 
conversions ancTredevelopment in older 
neighborhoods are taking their toll on the 
Nation's elderly, HUD officials were told, 
recently in three consumer forums in 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Hartford. 

\ The forums were aimed at obtaining public 
comments on the D^gartment's policies in 
regard to site selection, fair housing and 
economic integration. 

Elderly concerns surfacfedearly. 

^or example, Ruth Lee, a representative of 
the * 'Operation Bread Basket" program in 
Houston, Texas, cited two affected areas 
iiyhat city -the Fourth WdfttandTh^ 
Heights. ' - 

. K 

The Fouth Wlrd neighborhood is located 
immediately west of the downjown 
>r Houston skyscrapers, with only a few 
blocks of land and freeway jn between. 

The community totals 1 1 i atres and was N 
settled immediately after the Ciyil War, at 
least in part, by some'df the ancestors of 
some of the current residents. 

,.BecauseOf its strategic location, the 
• Fourth WarjJ has become increasingly 
attractive to teat,estate developers and 

\4 v t 



Gerald Terry, Dallas Area Office 



investors, who envision high-rise , 
condominiums where^he small frame 
houses of the poor and elderly now stand. 

*Many fear displacement; 

Ruth Lee said, "Thepeoplearen'owin the 
process of trying to organize and help 
themselves, Jbut I don't think they are 
fighting a battle they can win 

The Heights area of Houston is also one of 

the older communities in the city. 

* - * 

Lee said some of the homes tliere have ^ 

been owned by the same families for four 

or fivcgenerations. 

> 

Some of the elderly residents used to rent , 
part of thejr homes^or their garage 
apartments to other elderly families who 
paid $65 to 75 a month rent; but for the 
most part, 'this is no longerpossiW 

Houston's booming growth and 
population explosion Wave brought new 
buyers and renovators to The Heights. 
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}wain Wooterit Dallas. Texas 



jlany homes in the areaTiaVrbeen 
purchased and renovated and taxes have 
skyrocketed. 

Many of the elderly have found they can 
no longer pay the new.taxes. Some have 
sold their homes and moved. Others have 
raised the rents on their properties, with 
thejresults that other elderly residents were 
displaced and younger couples who could 
affqrd the rental rates moved in. 
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Irving, Texas 

Mrs., Curtis Harmon, Chairman of the 
Local Americans for Better Environment, 
says it's the lack of moderately priced 
single-family homes. t i 

4 4 ^Ye ' re concerned about the senior 
citi?ens and the low-income people who 
don't have proper fibusing/^he said. ' , 

Irving is also a high-growth area. 

"We would like to see more sfngle-fainily 
homes in Irving and we'Te dedicated to 
asking fpr less industrial development/* 
Harmon said. 4 4 We have a lofof old homes 
in the 25- to 30-year brackeUhat could be, 
fixed up and used. What we need is home- 
improvement money. The new homes are 



Diane Kaufman, Ft. Worth, Texas 



in the $80,000 to $ 150,000 range and not 
many can afford them. It's important to do^ 
sejjiet^ing f&r thrower-income and * 
moderate-income-families. " 




Robert McLaughlin, Albuquerque, N.M 



Los Angeles 



) 



Elderly concerns were al$o discussed in 
Los Angeles. One participant in the 
consumer forum there said, 4 *People who 
have lived here 30 to 40 year§ have had to 
move elsewhere, withouj wanting to/W 
no other recourse was open tdthem.* 
Families hdreare doubling up Sh small 
two-bedroom apartments or houses just tcf 
exist and pay the rent. They live with a 
shadowpf fear hovering over mem. It's 
the fear of being caught and not in 
compliance with their rental agreement 
contract/' T 

Representatives of elderly groups were 
among those who criticized local , 
exclusionary zoning ordinances and 
recommended that HUD encourage local 
governments to pursue inclusipnary ^ 
zoning. 



Another forum participant said: 4 'Seniors 
on fixed incomes cannot pay inflated * 
rents. On my own knowledge, as a 
licensed real estate person in the State.of 
California, I have seen the rentort property 
* with no major improve ment§ increase 
from $75 per month to $300 per month. 
" There has been no increase in construction 
v in areas that are affordable by seniors fcnd ' 
low-income families/' 

The director of Senior Housing Assistance 
xfiHianta Monica suggested that HUD 
4 'suo^idize those who wov\$ plap creative 
density, so that present uiner-city residents 
can stay., Subsidize those whQ will share 
existing space in under-utilized housing. * * 
Subsidize owners of commercial property 
for attracting^additibnal residential units/ ! 

M r. Harwell is a, Neighborhood and 
Consumer Affairs-Specialist in the Dallas 
Area Office, HUD, ' S 
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4 4 The processes of purchasing and operating a home have become 
costly and often complex. At a time of high interest rates and 
rising operating expenses," it is important that the prospective 
home buyer have the best possible information available on how 
to buy wisely and how to make sound decisions in maintaining the 
home." 

Donna Shalala, HUD Assistant Secretary for Policy . 
Development and Research, announcing publication of the 
i% Homebuyer'sJnformation Package - A Guidebook for Buying 
and Owning a Home. ' ' June 2, 1980. * 

"This innovation in a program that wai once limited to housing 
■> rehabilitation demonstrates our commitment to provide decent 
housing, improve the property environment, and also expand 
consukiej" choite in the^housing marker"' / 

H VD Secretary Moon Landriey announcing program changes * 
(Section 2Q3(k)) designed to improve, the existing housing ^tock 
June 10. 1980. 

"When it comes to accepting responsibiln^fSf conserving 
energy in buildings, property managers 5 ^ not pass the 
buck, k . Certainly, architects and engineers have a 

* responsibility to design energy-efficient buildings and building . 
systems, but their influence is limited to new construction arid 
rehabilitation. . . . After the construction phase* of a building, 
architects, engineers, builders and developers rio longer have 
control over its energy consumption. . . .k\\e res'ponsibilfty for 
energy conservation in buildings then ultimately rests with trfose 
who have ongoing responsibility for operating buildings, that is. 
property managers. . . . ' * 

E. Robert Miller. President of the Institute of Real Estate 
Management (IREM)r . »» 0 * ^ 

'"Contrary to popular belief, the phenomenon of condominium 
conversion . thus far. has played only a small part in the reduction 
mof available rental units. Furthermore, the study (Condominiums 
and Cooperative Conversions) shows that a strong and growing 
desire for homeovynership is the usual driving force behind 
conversion. . . . This study indicates to me that the nationwide 
shortage of available rental urjits is due to a variety of reasons. To 
single out one - be it condominium conversion>ent control, or 
^vhatevec - may be good for venting frustrations but jtdoesn'uget 
rental units built. I hope that thfs study will help focus our 

* energies and attention on the real problem - that of fihding ways 
, to encourage the construction Af rnjjJtifamily rental projects, 

especially for low- and moderaterincome persons. . \ . 
** * 

* Sicr'etaryMoon Uindrieu commenting on release of the first 

study on the subject of condominium and cooperative 
clyl L ions. June 2. If80. . 



"While the program (Urban Development Action Grant 
Program) always gives special consideration to cities which 
* experience a high degree of economic and physical distress, we 
also arc taking special steps t^iKsist cities 1vith special problems. 
In line with^President Carter's request, we will assist in the % 
^development of applications from communities severely affected 
by prQhlems in the automobile industry, and in addition, we will 
provide on-site assistance to other distressed communities that 
want to c^rry out an Action Grant project but have had difficulty 
in obtaining firm project commitments from the«private sector.*' 

HI! D Assistant Secretary for Community Planning and * 
Development Robert C. Entity. Jr. , commenting on the largest 
wund of awards e^ermtde Under the Urban Development Action 
Gran^Prdgrani. July 9^l98(f. 

* Of particular significance is the fact that this practice (of, 
banning children from rental housing units) is on the increase. 
Our survey shows that in 1974, ^percent of the rental unite were 
in buildings which had a 'no-children' policy. As of 1980, the 
jlgure has increased to 26 percent The increase reflects two 
trends* a rise in the number of new buildings implementing such 
policies and the adoption' of ^o-childr^n' policies by buildings 
which u£ed to accept children.' 4 

H VD Assistant Se^raary for Policy Development and Research 
Donna E, Shalala, egmmenting on a HUD-related report titled 
' 'Measuring Restrictive Practices AgainsjjChildren in Rental , 
Housing: A,National Perspective." July II , 1980. - . 



, "HUD is seating* aside a minimum of $6 million in contract ' 
authority to provide approximately^ ,000 units of .Section 8 
Assisted Housing for low- and moderate-income housing * 
{Minority developers will be given preference in this 
demonstration. . . . While it is clear we are concerned about 
people getting the counseling they need to tie successful^ 
homeowners andrentefs ancjrwe are committed to increasing the 
Nation \ multifamily housing supply, we are just as^concerned 
about maintaining and improving the housing we already have. % 

* 

Government alone, cannot overcome the challenges vve face. But 
Governrfient woFking in partnership with others from the public 
and private sectors^an meet America's needs. 

. * * 

Secretary Moon Landrieu at Operation PUSH Convention in New 
Orleans (July 15, 1980) wjtfre he announced a demonstration 
program to assist minority business enterprises enter the 
mainstream of the housing industry. )r- 

-'. 21 '■■ '-j ■■ . , 
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Elderly Services 
Delivery System 
Ft. Lauderdale 
(Ha.? 



by Williahi H Lindsey and 
Bruce Quint 



In recent months-local community leaders 
as Well as Federal and State officials have 
had the opportunity to review- the elderly 
Services Delivery System flBSDS) of the 
Housing Authority in Fctf^Lauderdale, 
^Florida (FLHA) # . In all cases the responses 
haveteen highly favorable. Responses 
. from those^bserving the FLHA actiyfties 
f have^rangedfrom ''unique, innovative 
andprofoun^T tathe 4 4 FLHA isdoingjust 
what needs to be dofte. * ' « 

The Commissioners and staff of the FLHA 
. are aware that general.reaction to tKe - ' 
ESDS is based not on the fact that the 

* Housing Authority 4 Wentecfthe wheel," 
% but that the method by which the types of 

programs and services Were implemented 

* was unique to housing autfiorities. Of 

• course, it unrecognized by most- 
observers that many housing authorities 
accpss the country have established many' 
of the service components of the FLHA. - 
However, tfie basic'philpsophy adopted by 
the FLHA^also represented a prime/actor/ 

. . whieh has prompted the favorable K 
reviews. v 1 

Simply state^the FLHA assumes the?'- 
position that Housing authorities have a 

. responsibility w'hich goes beyond 
providing njerefy bricks^and mortar. More 
importantlyythis respbnsibility i£ 

. extended to the point that eldeHy tenants 
are nmasked toJe.ave the housing 

• authority if thtfproject manager feels that 
these tenants are unable to care for * 
themselves. The administratis adopts the 
position that any strategy that could be * 
dSnpIoyejl fo prevent premature 
institutionalizatfojj of its elderly who are 
inappropriately placed in institutions, is a * 
strategy irf the best interest of the overall 
community. m . * ' " 

When the strategy was f\$>t implemented, 
some housing authority' staff felt that the ■ 
FLHA would assume the role of a nursing 
* * *iiome. However^careful analysis revealed 
some interesting findings. First, it was 
^discovered that it wftsoften because of 



economic as opposed to medical 
considerations that elderly persons were - 
placed in an institutional setting. Second, 
it was determined that many housing 
managers and administrators had excellent' 
Credentials in the field of real estate and 
property management, but their ability to 
assess the actual capadfiesof older people 
{o remain independent was limited. Thirxl/ 
it was determined that the Forf Lauderdale 
cpmmunity, like most communities, had 
( resource agencies that could provide" 
Services wtfich Would help the elderly - 
remain in t£e community .. fourth, it was 
discovered that the^rbvision of services to .* 
the elderly, under the auspices of the 
,FLHA, became an excellent organizing 
t tobrwhereby the elderly learned how to" 
become better.tenants, and were eager to 
assist with the ongoing maintenance and 
mafiagement of their housing project. 
Fifth, it was discovered that jhe 
surrounding community was -more will ing" 
to accept the FLHA projects as a viable 
part of the neighborhood when community ; 
service agencies actively supported the 
tenants. Finally, the result ftf having a * 
successful housing program has given 
.greatef confidence to private developers** 
ancy financial institutions to seek joint 
ventures with the FLHA to establish 
additional housing opportunities. 

Alan Apartments * 

One-exampIeTfrhich demonstrates'the - 
potential of a housing authority to work 
closely with the private sector in . 
developing elderly housing is the" Alan . 
Apartments l>roject. The Alan Apartments 
Project is located in the northwest section # 
of port LauderdaTef and is an example of 
the ViS. Department of Hdusing and t 
Urbar>Development's Section 8 
Substantial Rehabilitation Housing 



Assistance Payments Program. This 
project comprises six two-story buildings 
with each building containing 12 one- , 
bedroom apartments for the elderly . Seven 
, , units have beeiset aside for the disabled. 
The project also contains a management . 
office and community services spaces- 

The specify financing and ownership 
vehicle for the Alan Apartments is 
provided for in Section 1 IB of the HUD " 
regulations. SectionM IB provides for the " 

rf< fcrcation of a nonprofit sponsor as an 
instrumentality of a local housing „ % 
authority. The instrumentality (nonprofit 
sponsor) and the relationshipjwith the 
"parent entity'* (Housing Authority) are 
designed to enable the nonprofit sponsor to 
utilize the tax exempt bonding capabilities 

* of the local housing authority. 

The role of theFLHAor 44 parent entity' ' is 
three-fold: 1) to review amf approve the 
plans, specifications, and development 
^program for construction; 2) tqreview and 
approve the financing method, 
documents, and amounts; and, 3) to ' ■ 
manage and operate the project after 
completion of the constrflctipn. The 
FLHA also established an agreement with 
the private sponsor to provide financial 
assistance for supportive Social services 
for the residents. * 

Among those social services provided are 
a Title III nutrition program, a home 
counseling outreach' program, homemaker 
services, home companion services, 
telephone reassurance, and community - 
health activities. The services are" * 
specifically designed tifiorestall 
prernature nursing home care of the 
residepts, many of whom were selected for 



tenanting particularly because of their Jt must be mentioned that because the 

vulnerability . Thfs latter point is important FLHA" serves resi9ential areas that are in 

because housing authorities around the . some casfes slim and blighted, andi/i other 

country traditibnally abandon residents cases in a state of physical, eoonqmic, and 

who cannot care for themselves,iuid, as ethnic transition, the FLHA has developed 

stated previously, the thrust of the FLHA a program which provides comprehensive 



activities has been to support activities 
which enable eldferly residents to combat 
the negativeinQyences of the aging 
prpcess-, and to support the" services which 
enable elderly residents to rernain in their 
homes , even if the residents do npt possess 
all the skills of independent living 1 . 

In respect to the concept of developing 
joint public-private ventures in order to r 
leverage and maximize the impact of 
assisted housing fujids from HUD and the 
private sector, it should be noted that Alan 
Apartments is privately owned?publicly 
managed, and the tax exempt bonds issued 
through the nonprofit sponsor were 
purchased by Allstate Insurance 
Company. The FLHA was aware of the* * 
fact that the neighborhood in which the 
Alan Apartments Project was located was 
traditionally a slum and blighted area in 
which FHA mortgage insurance would not > 
Inapplicable. Therefore, Alan « 
Apartments is currently financed with 
*nonmortga§e insured fiiAds*whicH 
represent the first example of this type of 
financing*arrangem6hfcunently in 
operation in Florida. In addition, the Alan 
Apartments Prjoject represents a 
demonstration of what can be 
accomplished regardless of the 
surrounding neighborhood structure, 
provided that the project is planned in a 
comprehensive manner for both the 
physical structure and the support services 
needed for the residents. 

This last point is important because most 
Communities seeking to serve the hard-Jo 
reach, at-risk, inner city elderly 
population tend to avoid initiating 
programs'due to perceived difficulties and 
uncertainties. 



services to the residents of surrounding 
neighborhoods as well as the residents of 
the FLHA projects. In essence, the FLHA 
has become a focal point for &deriy 
services in sections of the community 
which often go unserved. By developing a 
system of linkages with community 
resource agencies, the FLHA has 
demonstrated that housing authorities 
have the potential to create an efficient and 
cost effective continuum of community 
care for lojv- and moderate-income elderly* 
residents. * 

Needs Assessment 

A fundamental element of the services 
offered, is a needs assessment providedby^ 
FLHA staff or a staff member <rf one of the 
service agencies listed at the bottom of th£ 
chart of services. On the basis of the needs 
assessment, an elderly person may be 
offerdd a combination of center and/or 
community based services depending on 
the individual's needs. As a result of 
ongoing follow-up art individualized 
service plan can then be modified to 
include increased, decreased, or more 
intensive services as needed. The 
comprehensive nature of this type of ^ 
approach enables the FLHA to leverage, in 
an efficient and cost effective manner, the 4 
resources of those community'service 
agencies best able to serve the target 
populations of elderly. 
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In ^ddition to the linkages the FLHA has 
established with community service 
agencies, the FLHA has also made'a * 
concentrated effort to establish a program 

/uf informal support services. Informal 
support serviceme the types of assistance 
* that familyjaeighbors, friends, and 
religious institutions can provide in a 
community setting. Jn essence, the 

, spontaneous and personal assistance that 
family, friends, and neighbors can provide 
is the type of community support f 
encouraged by the'FLHA* By supporting 
the development of tenant organizations, 
buddy systems, and neighborhood action 
committees, the FLHA places a priority on 
establishing an informal support system* 
Tfie utilization of professional assistance 
(is a second step when the assistance needs 
(of the elderly go beyond the capabilities 0/ 
Tamily, friends, and neighbors. 



activities which are most concerned with 
keeping the person mentally and 
physically fit. In the 70 to &0 year, age 
range many people become more aware of 
physical Josses associated with vision, 
hearing, ancTf^obility. Therefore, 
rehabilitation typfcsservices are often 
indicated. After thetge of 80, health 
management activities are morp cQmmon. 

assist a person with 
living are most 



Services designed t< 
the activities of dai 
pronounced. 'Some, 
include hoj 
assistance, h 
health counse 
'Work follow-up. 



r these activities 
ed meals, shopping 
ewbrk, mental 
fcnsive social 



Services 



, It must be emphasized that an elderly 
person's degree' of functioning is usually 
related to the aging process. While an 
elderly person may require any one of the 
services listed on the chart of servicejat 
any given time, ^changing pattern of 
services is needed to meet th©^Jdedy___ 
person's n$eds as he or she grows older. 
Generally, these changing service needs 
are related to health. For example, elderly 
people*in the 60 to 70 year age range 
usually require health maintenance 



While the specifip plan of services is based 
on an individual's life situation, the type of 
services in the plan dictates the extent ttf^ 
which the FLHA will coordinate its * 
activities with community service " 
agencies or rely onjts own,staff.'lt seems 
that niost agencies serving the elderly can 
effectively address recreation, education, 
and/or health maintenance needs. 
However, activities of daily living most 
associated with maintaining people in their 
homis prior to institutionalization <5r 
directly after a hospital stay are not as 
effectively provided by community • 
* agencies. Therefore, the FLHA staff is 
. most concerned w{th the latter types of 
activities. * _ 

Public Costs " 

It should be noted that it costs. the 
government less than $4,000 per year to 
support an elderly person in a housing 
authority apartment. The cost to the * 
government in southeast Florida to" 
maintain a person in an institution is 
approximately $20,000 ayear. Included in 
the $4,000 cos;t is the rental and housing 
maintenance subsidy that is administered 
through the housing authority, as Wfell as 
th^cost of supportive services 
acffnistered through the community 
agencies with whom the FLHA has create^ 



linkages "Another important aspect of 
creating linkages with community 
agencies is that the FLHA has effectively 
' generated, on a yearly basis, 
approximately $250,000 of services 
sponsored by community agencies with 
approximately $20,000 of FLHA 4 * 
operating funds. This means that the 
FLHA has leveraged more than $12 in 
community services for each dollar of 
operating funds providetfty HUD. 

Since southeast Florida represents the area 
* in the country which manifests the largest 
In-migration of elderly, the ability to 
establish a cost effective system of 
community based care is especially 
important. 

In sum, the FLHA has accepted as a basic 
assumption that housing authorities by 
virtue^of law, public purpose, and 
economic circumstance are in a primary 
position of responsibility to provide a 
program,pf long-term care to the elderly. 
Furthermore, the FLHA has accepted the 
fact that as elderly people grow older, the 
physical environment and scfcial supports 
necessary for their well being change? 
Consequently, thi FLHA realizes that the 
extent to which the housing authority . 
controls and structures the*esidential 
environment of theelderly tenants 

'determines the degree to which these 
tenants can be independently maintained 
in their home as opposed to an institution/* 
In addition, since housing authorities are 
mandated by* law to operate 24 hours a day 
and^ejven days a week in community areas 
which manifest the greatest social and 
economic needs, housing Authorities have 
a unique opportunity to further the stated 
purposes of government and private 

'agencies serving theelderly today.' 

V - " 

Mr. Lindsey is Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of tht City of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Quint is Director of 
Planning and Development at the 
Authority. 
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Foreign Information Retrieval System (FIRS) 

Estaljli^TTrtw;!^^ Office of International Affairs (OlA) 
is primarily -concerned with information exchange The 
pbjectives of sushd*changes are twofold First, in line with UTS. 
national policy to provide a decent home # and suitable living, 
environment for every American fatmiiy. OIA facilitates the 
acquisition of ideas ^nd methods derived from foreign experience 
which may benefit ^men«;ans cities. Secondly . OIA supports 
U S foreign polic> through forrfial and informal agreements for 
exchange of data witq other nations and through participation in 
multilateral activities which reflectJJ.S Concerns and 
responsibilities m the international community. 

As data has becorjie mor^e complex, and the volume of material 
.available frprn abroad h N as increasefl; tfie^OI A information system 
has evolved into a computer-based process called the HUD ' 

' Foreign Information Retrieval S^stern (HUDFIRS) The system 
is designed to identify, acquire, process and make available 
current technical, program and statistical data 'for dissemination 

. to and use by a wide variety of persons and institutions. 

- Over the years, OIA has built an extensive collection of ' 
. documentation on a variety of subjects reflecting a broad range of 
foreign activ ities and domestic priorities. T^iis collection is added 
to daily by receipt of material from international organizations, 
bilateral partners, national and private institutions and 
individuals. Bilateral Arrangements include exchanges with 
Canada, Fedejal Republic of Germany, France. Great Britain, 
Japan, Mexico, Spain, Sweden and the U.S.S.R However, 
informal arrangements result in data from alrnost every country in 
^(ie world. International organizations generating valuable data 
include various elements of th^ United-Nations System - the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, the Committee on ^ 
Housing, Building and Planning (ECE/HBP), the U.N. Habitat 
Centre and the U.N. Environmental Program, as well as the 
Organization fb|Economic'Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and riUCommittee on Challenges to ModeiVSociety 
(COMS). 
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Th^ more than 300 research reports, program documents, 
bibliographies and other materials processed each month include 
data on legislation, poNcy, social services, architecture, 
engineering, planning, housing and urban finance, urban and 
.^housing management, programs for theelderly, handicapped and 
other special groups,. energy systems and conservation, systems 
and materials, and the myriad of other subjects essential to urban 



development today. Becausetwe cannot affofd to duplicate 
research for experiment with/the many options available 
concerning each pressmgprbblem of our cities, this collection o\ 
■ foreign experience i^aiynvaluable tool/orthose willing to use it. 
Bojfi the successes and the failures oftrthpjs allow us to save time, 
mdne> and manpower in program design, implementation^ 
- evaluation. « " ' 

Ea$h document is evaluated, *k£y words" are identi/ied, an ^ 
' abstract is prepared; and standard bibliographic dat^ * recorded. 
Because of the div*0e and pver changing terminology u*>ed in 
% urban development, HUDFIRS is an **open endef ' system, 
allowing recording and recovery of any desired^ord or phrase. 

Recovery of a given document is based on the Use of one or more 
of several indexes: 

• Personal author *< 

• Cooperafe author (for our purpose, the^astituWof onginj^ 

• Report number (reflecting codes used by certain research 
institutions) 1 

• Key word " , , * * 

• Title * v ' *' 
k • Bibliographic . * 

*• j s* ; 

Persons w ishing : to use the system may do so by >isiting the office ' 
and reviewing the indexes, with OIA staff pulling these 
documents for immediate-study, Researchers requiring a 
{terrhanent record can be supplied with a limited "number of,, 
•'xeroxed pages or, for microfiched items, aset of 98 frame.! ^ 
transparencies. Microfiche readers are available foruse in the 
OIA office! . , 4 

If the researcher lives outside the Washington area, or is unable to 
visit the office, telephone or letter requests will result ih the 
generation of a computer printout, Using this bibliography, the « 
user may request specific items from OIA orAhne permitting, can 
$eek original documents from the institution of origin. In 
emergeric>cases , selected data can be mailed or data provided by 
telephone on relatively short notice. 

For further information write^HUDFIRS. Office of International 
Affairs, HUD. Roojn2ll8. 45h7th Street. SW. Washington, * 
D.C. 204 10 or call (202) 755 y 5770. # * 
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HUD Dollars in 
Economic 
Development in 
Buffalo 

by James F. Anderson and 
Homer B. Piatt ' 



The HUD activity in Western New York 
represents an aggressive program to 
work in partnership with the local 
economic development program. In a 
number of examples, this partnership is 
accentuated by creative and innovative 
approaches by the local government in 
cooperation with the HUIXArea Office. 

TJie City of Buffalo is beginning to make 
a comeback: 



The parcel being developed consists of 66 
acres of prime lakefront property 
immediately adjacent to the city's central 
business district. In prderto insure 
optimum development and to maximize 
visual and economic impact, the city 
contracted with the American City 
Corporation, a research and consulting 
division of the Rouse Company of 
Columbia, Maryland. The company's 
rote is to review feasibility, to formalize a 
development strategy and negotiate 
redevelopment. 

Residential Development _ 

Aimed at the growing professional work 
force in the Buffalo area, the residential 
component will aim to meet the 
. increasing demand for high quality 
housing in the central city. , 

The Buffalo Waterfront Development ^ 
Corporation is currently reviewing three 
* proposals for development* of two high 
rise condominiums oil the waterfront. 
Two developers have been designated for 
the first phase of this $16 million project^ 

" Office/Retail Complex and Restaurants 

A four-building office/retail complex 
containing 218 4 O0O square feet will 
constitute the commercial core of the 
Waterfront Village. 

\ V 
The Pioneer Pyramid Group, a majdr 

development corporation from Syracuse, 

has b^n designated to build the $15 

million Village Center. As approved by 

the Commercial Development 

Committee, the complex will be built in . 

two phases, withPhase 1 consisting of 

two office/retail buildings scheduled to be 

completed in December 1980. 

The market analysis conducted for the 
waterfront concluded that the x 
development would support three 
restaurants, each Serialized to meet 
different markets. The first of these 
restaurants is now under construction. 




Above <S Opposite - Main St. 
development 



Once a major shipping and grain milling 
center, as well as a leading industrial 
center, Buffalo has suffered severe losses 
to its industrial base over the past two 
decades. The resulting shrinking tax base 
and loss of jobs have severely weakened 
the economic viability of the Western 
New York area and. specifically 
downtown Buffalo. " 

The city government has begun an 
aggressive campaign to return the area to 
a position of positive economic growth. 

«. Downtown 

Now open, the 500-room HUton Hotel is 
the result of concerted efforts by the city 
and business community to answer the 
■demand for additional hotel space needed 
to suppqrt the new Buffalo Convention 1 
Cente^W^rkihg closely with major 
fi^^Knstitutions, the city was able to 
as&emfi^TTiix of investment capital 
Which effectively lowered the risk 
associated witb the construction of the 
* first ^owiitdWn hotel in decades. For this 
^project, $4 million in Urban Development ■ 
^Action Grant (UDAG) funds was used to 
subsidize construction costs and leverage 
an additional $13 million in private 
financing necessary to 6uild the hotel. 

Waterfront Development " 

Considered by many to be bneFbf the most 
valuable pieces of undeveloped real estate 
in the country,' Buffalo's downtown 
waterfront is soon to be transformed into 
a residential and commercial community 
unmatched by any in the region. 
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Industrial Sites and Facili 

A major thrust of thecity's economic 
development strategy has been the ^ 
development of competitively priced 
industrial sites and facilities to satisfy 
local .business physical expansion needs, 
and 4 to attract other domestic and foreign 
industries. A critical shortage of suitable, 
readily available, industrial space has 
become a major obstacle to economic 
growth in the Buffalo area. In addition, , 
the high cost of land acquisition, 
"clearance, and infrastructure, further 
reduces the atti^ctiveness of inner-city 
sites. *- , • . 

To address this problem, the Division of 
^Economic Development has adopted a 
comprehensive program to: (1) develop 
an inventory of ready-to-go industrial 
acreage, (2) provide special facilities such 
as small company incubator buildings, 
and (3) develop a high technology park to 
accommodate high growth industries. 
Utilizing Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) development dollar, the 
city is subsidizing the development of 
these sites and facilities, reducing tnfeir 
costs to marketable levels. To„date, 
efforts have, been concentrated on three 
main target areas: *The New Buffalo 
Industrial Park, the Riverside Industrial 
Complex and the High Technology Park. 



ERIC 



The New Buffalo Industrial Park 

6 Based on the recommendations of a study 
conducted by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
expansion of the highly successful New 
Buffalo Industrial Park onAVilliam Street 
has been given high prioritwby city 
planners. The intense denjand for 
industrial land by light and medium 
industrial firms has motivated the city to 
move quickly on the expansion of the 
New Buffalo Industrial Park. Final 
negotiations for the purchase of 50 acres 
adjacent to Phase I are currently 
underway. 

Riverside Industrial Complex 

Located in the city's northwest sector on 
Rano Street, the Riverside Industrial 
complex, is a 29-acre sprawling industrial 
facility which formerly house&the 
American Standard Plant. In a 1979 
transaction with the Truly Magic 
Corporation, the City of Buffalo 
purchased nearly 22 acres of the 
abandoned facility for conversion into a 
condominium type industrial park. 
Working with the city's Local 
Development Corporation, Truly Magic 
was able to renovate its seven-acre 
portion of the facility ^enabling it to 
expand production capacity, double 
employment to 300 employees, and 
become the anchor tenant for the 
complex. The city-owned portion, 
containing 550,000.square feet of 
building space dispersed tlgb^hout 
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numerous structures, will be renovated 
with CDBG funds, then sold or leased to 
manufacturing firms. 

The Local Development CorpprationX, 
coordinator for the project, is currently 
reviewing redevelopment plans prepared 
by William Long & Associates for the 
concision of the property and buildings. 
Redevelopment of the Riverside 
Industrial Park Complex is tentatively . 
scheduled to begip in the Summer of 
1980. ' 

9 

The High Technology Park 

Seeking to diversify and strengthen its 
industrial base, Buffalo has embarked on 
an action jilan to stimulate the 
development and expansion of research- 
oriented, high-techftology industries 
identified in various consultant studies as 
having tremendous potential for rapid 
growth in the area. The city has begun « 
acquisition of 1 1 blocks of largely vacant 

* land located in a corridor adjacent to the 
central business -district for development 
into a high technology and research park. 

4 To*d^e, the city's Division of Economic 

* Deveropment has assisted two firms in 
their expansion moves into the Park. 
Using Community Development funds, 

* the LDC was able to leverage thS private 
« investment capital necessary to finance 

the expansion needs of both Nanodataand 
Comptek, designers and manufacturers of 
high-powered, computer information 
systems . Nanodata, the anchor firm for 
the corridor, has begun renovation of a^ 

* five-story existing structure, and expects 
to add 400-500 new Jobs over the next 
three years. Comptek will move its ^ 
operations early in 1 980 to the new ly # 
constructed $2 million Technology 
Center. Leasing 40,000 square feet of the 
Center, Comptek expects to increase its 
work force by 300 positions in 1983. 
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Upper Main Street Development 
Corporation 

Early in 1979, the City of Buffalo took\ 
. the action necessary to move foe plans fqfc 
the revitalization of the city's hjgtonc 
theater district off the drawing boards by 
creating the/Upper Main Street 
Development Corporation. This is a 
nonprofit Community Development 
Corporation empowered to implement 
and coordinate the development plan for 
this area of downtown. 

Staffed with experienced Community 
Development consultants from the 
American City Corporation of Baltimore, 
the Upper Main Street Development 
Corporation (UMSDC) has spearheaded 
development efforts for the Theater 
District Project and acts as the city's 
agefit^the marketing and management 
of real estate development in the area. 

The subject of a comprehensive study by 
the SUNYAB School of Architecture and . 
Environmental Design and a market 
analysis by the American City 
Corporation, both financed with CDBG 
funds, the Theater District encompasses a 
20-block area in downtown Buffalo. 
Located adjacent,to Buffalo's new $20 
million Convention Center, the area has 
become a majortarget of the city's " 
redevelopment efforts and is designed to 
once, again become the major theater and 
entertainment center for the Western New 
York region. 

Utilizing the SUNYAB School of 
Architecture and Environmental Design 
study to establish general parameters of 
developmSBrjthe UMSDC has been 
charged with the responsibility for 
coordinating revitalization of thedistrict, 
concentrating its efforts on the 600 block 
of Main Street, site of the district's last 
active legitimate theaters. a 

In order to insure controlled and 
expeditious development of the Theater 
District, the city used CDBG funds to 
purchase seven large vacant Main Street 



buildings in recent bankruptcy 
proceedings. In this manner, the 
Development Corporation will be able to 
insure compatible uses and maintain 
quality standards by carefully scrutinizing 
investment proposals for these buildings. 
The UMSDC has invested $160,000 to 
* secure the structures and provide certain 
maintenance and repair work. 

6 As part of its overall role to foster 
economic activity in the Theater District, 
the UMSDC was instrumental in 
arranging financing for two of tliese 
ventures. Working in conjunction with 
the city's Local Development 
Corporation, ,a financial package-was 
completed for the expansion of the Rue 
Franklin West, one of the finest French 
restaurants in the City, and the renovation 
of the old Masonic Lodge into the 
Macaroni Company: 

The Local Development Corporation 

In order to stimulate economic growth 
and increase the job opportunities Buffalo 
established the Local Development 
Corporation in May 1978. A not-for- < 
'profit development corporation, the LDC 
was cheated as the Division of Economic 
* Development's vehicle for assembling the 
^ financing needed to retain and attract 
business o to the city. Awareof the 
difficulty many firms face in obtaining 
loan capital, the LDC established a 
capital fuhd, utilizing CDBQ dollars, to 
assistsmall and medium sized businesses* 
in securing the financial resources 
necessarytb expand their operations. 
Limited primarily to the financing of 
fixed assets, such as the purchase or 
modernization of facilities and 
equipment, the funds are utilized to 
leverage private investment dollars using 
a guide of three private dollars for each 
public dollar committed. 

Ranked by the National Development 
CounciLas the fifth most active loan ^ 
vehicle of its type in the Nation, Buffalo's 
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LDC loan program has arranged over $20 
jnillion in financial packages since May 
1978, leveraging on the average of $5.5 
dollars from private sources foreach LDC 
dollar committed. Since LCD's" 
inception, 22 businesses have been 
assisted, securing the retention of 1 ,000 . 
jobs and the creation of over 1 ,200 new 
• jobs. 

Minority Contractor Program 

Equally successful has been its Minority 
Contractor Assistance Program (MCAD). 
The first program of itskind in the 
Nation, the MCARextends lines of credit 
to qualified minority construction 
contractors to assist them in obtaining 
construction contracts. Since NCAP's 
inception in May 1979, lines of credit 
totalling $548,000 have been extended to 
27 contractors, allowing them to bid 
successfully on $7 million in construction 
projects. Effectively generating nearly " 
$13 dollars in contracts for 'each LDC 
dollar loaned, the program has expanded 
opportunities foriminority-owned funis, 
allowing them to participate more ftiify in 
the redevelopment of the city. Through 
this program, it is estimated that 
*approximatelyvl5Qranstr^ . 
been generated forinner^city residents. < 
This program is 100 peteent financed 
With CDBG dollars. 



■Highlighting the LDC's activities to date * 
has been the successful finding of ■ * 
Nanodata and Comptek, twd technology 
firms whose projected growth (300-500 
new jobs each), site, physical facility and 
' capital requirements, presen&d the LDC • 
withlDne of its biggest challenges. THe 
companies' expansion ne£ds also • \ 
provided the LDC the opportunity to ' 
launch the" development of the city's 
proposed high-technology corridor 
adjacent to downtown, 

, Working in conjunction with the New „ 
York State Urban Development 
Corporation, the U.S. Econotaic 
Development Administration, and three 
private venture capital firms, the LDC 
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was able to assemble a complex financial 
package to meet the capital needs of the 
Nanodata Corporation, a designer and 
manufacturer of high-powered, multi-use 
computers. Using CDBG funds, the LDG 
agreed to grant £ deferred loan secured by 
* preferred stock in the amount of 
$550,000, with the proceeds used to 
renovate the Weed Building at the foot of 
the Technology Park. LDC's investment 
accounted for 8.4 percent of the financial 
package, with each LDC dollar 
effectively leveraging nearly $11 in other 
funds. 

The success of this financial package not 
only assured that Nanodata would 
maintain and expand area operations 
(creating 400-500 new jobs over the next 
three years), but also acted as a catalyst 
for the next development in the high • 
technology p orridor - construction of the 
Buffalo Technical Center. 

Now fully constructed, the $2 million, • 
55,000 square foot Technical Center, was 
p^rt of4he complex transaction designed 
to attract Co mptek (a designer and 
manufacturer of computer systems) into 
the Technology Park. Working with a 
private developer, the LDC helped' 
finance the Technical Center, 
constructing a building which could meet 
the expansion requirements of Comptek, 
as well as other high technology firms. 
With new industrial space available, 
•Comptek made the decision to move into 
' the Park, leasing 40:000 square feet in the 
new structure. To further assist 
Compters expansion, LDC funds were 
used to giant a $300,KXX) deferred loan 
secured by Comptek preferred stock, with 
proceeds used to leverage private 
investments for working capital. 
Although these two expansion moves 
represent majos^iployment gains for the 
city, equally im||rtant to the LDC is toe 
expansion of smaller and medium sized 
businesses, in line with the overall 
strategy to diversify and stabilize the 
city's economic base. Often in 
© ^tion with the SBVs 502 low 



interest, long term loan program, 
recipients represent a broad range of 
industrial and commercial activity. 

Innovative Financing 

Development efforts, particularly for 
small and medium sized firms, often 
demand creative andiinnovative types of 
capital formation in prder to finance their , 
expansion needs. 

Federal Community Development funds, 
funrieled through the Local Development 
Corporation, have been an overwhelming 
success in generating private capital 
investments and in fostering creation of 
much needed jobs in the area. 

• Fixed Asset Financing 

To help overcome the shortage of long 
term fixed assetTinancing, the LDC 
utilizes the mechanisms of the Small 
Business Administration in conjunction 
with local banks. This program enables 
the LDC to provide long-term financing 
at a below market interest rate. 

• Land Reclamation Revolving Loan 
Fund v 7 
The Land Reclamation Revolving Loan 
Fund was designed^ bridge the gap in 

the area's.existing financial market, and 
encourage investors to overcome their 1 
reluctance to invest in speculative 
industrial projects. ,s 

• Near Debt to Equity Financing 
Rapidly growing companies face an 
additional problem of having to raise both 
the necessary capital for physical plant 
expansion* as well as the working capital 
needed to finance higher employment 
levels and increased inventories. The 
solution to this problem involves an 
innovative financing method designed to 
expand the firm'soiet worth and equity 
base through fixed asset improvements, 
without diminishing (ts borrowing 
capacity for working capital. Funds are 
made available through deferred loans 
with preferred stock as security. 



• Minority Bonding 
Another program operated by the LDC is 
aimed at answering the financial needs ofr 
minority contractors?providing a means 
for entry into the mainstreams of the 
construction field. With nearly a half 
billion dollars in new pyblic construction 
^alone currently in progress, the Minority 
Assistance Bonding Program provides 
minority contractors the opportunity to 
participate more fully in Buffalo's 
revitalization. 

This program is designed to provide 
financial resources to certified firms that 
need capitalization or bonding security. 
% Very often minority contractors are 
excluded from bidding on major 
construction projects, due to insufficient 
workinjey:apital rlecessary to obtain the 
performanc^bonds required for publicly 
bid projectfc^To assist these otherwise 
qualified contractors, the LDC extends 
lines-of-credit at low interest rates to 
eligible firms. Using these funds to 
leverage additional financing, minority 
contractors are then able to raise the 
working capital needed to secure 
performance boncfs and successfully bid 
on construction projects. 

Mr. "Anderson is Area Manager of the 
Buffalo Area Office. Mr. Piatt is 
Rehabilitation Management Specialist 
(Community Planning & Development) in 
the Buffdlo Area Office. 
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A Summary of HUD Housing Units for the Elderly* 

Construction programs 



Section 
Number 

3 4 

Title II 

202 

231 

221(d)3 
221(d)4 
235 



207 
207 

236 

202/236 
*232 



Program _ Status 

Low-Income Pubhc - 

Housing Active ■ 

Direct Loans for Hous- Inactive" 
mg for the Elderly 

and Handicapped Active 



No of 
Projects 



No of 
Units 



Value 



Approx 
No El- 
derly Units 



* of Elder- 
ly Units 



3 



Mortgage Insurance for ^ 
Housing for the Elderly Active 
Multifamily Rental Housing for Active 
Low- and Moderate-Income 
Families ' Active 
Homeownership Assistance. for Inactive*- 
Low- and Moderate - 



Income Families 

Multifamily Rental 
Housing ' v 
Rental and Cooperative 
Assistance for Lower 
Income Families 
202/236 Conversions 

Nuonngjlomes 
Srarrrrfermediate 
Care Facilities , * 



10.750 


1.200.000 


Not Available 


552.000 l + 




* 330+ 


45.275 


*$ 574,580.000 


, 45.275 


100 


1.211 


9i.^b 


3.325.074,000 


87.522 


4 


477 


64.116 


I.082,%6,264 


64,116 


100 


3.417 


346.383 


5.337,^7,561 


55.602 


7 



3.874 
472.059 7 



447.938 
473.032 



8.939.941.234 
8,456.660.790 



Active" 


40.862 


40.893 * 








Active 


2.63$ 


' 285.108' 


3.937.745.205 


3.421 


# 1 2 


- Inactive 


" 4.052* 


434.645 


7.479.970.182 


53.799 


12 


Inactive 


182 


28.306 


482.032.750 


28.306 


100 



Active 




1.271 



145.262 



I.58K565.981 



145.262 



100 



Reporting 
•Penod 

Cumulative 
thru 9/30/79 
Cumulative 
thru 1972 
Cumulative 
thru 5/31/80 
Cumulative 
thru 12/79 • 
Cumulative 
thru 12/79. 

Total Program 
figure thru 
Revision 
Cumulative 
Revised Pro- 
gram thru 5/80 
Cumulative 
thru 12/79 
Cumulative 
thru 12/78' 

Cumulative 
t{iru 12/78 
Cumulative 
thru 12/79 



Non -Construct i on Programs 



Existing 
.,4.5 



Active 



Low- 
Income New H 
Rental Construction Active 

Assistance 

4,5 



Substantial 
Rehabilitation * Active 



< 2 



Rehabilitation Loans 



Low Rent 
Leaded Housing 



Active 



Inactive" 



9.446 

« 8.393 
. 1.650 
7*9 13- 

N/A 



"821>t8— N/A 



N/A 




538.561 



J 12.828 N/A 
•S 

N/A f 780.225.000 
163.267 N/A 



240.742 

290.447 
40.107 
N/A 

54.000* 



29 



,54 
35 

Approxi- 
mately 
25ft of the 
Loans 

35+<* 



Cumulative 
thru 5/31/80 

Cumulative 
thru 5/31/80 

Cumulative 
thru 5/31/80 

Cumulative 
thru 9/30/79 



Cumulative 
.thru. 1 2/75 



Data does not indicate how many of these units are designed specifically for the elderly 
^Figures for original program reported through program revision. 0 
Figures for rewsed Section 202/8 represent cumulative project reservations as of 5/3 1/80. 

Figures represent cumulative fund reservations through reporting date * " 
5 Figures do not include Section 8 commitments attached to Section 202/8 fund reservations ' $ 

^Figures represent loan commitnients only * ^2 

Figures represent number of mortgages 

m,' S ta ? C . W M C r° mpilCd b £ ' hC 0f £ C ° f i he SpeC ' al Afisls,anI f0 ' Elder J y HoU5in ? an(J Sf* 0 ' 21 Programs, w.lh the assistance of the Hous.ng Budge. D.v.s.on 
Mn^pnt lnfom.at.on Systems Q,vfefon. Mult.family and Single Famdy Insured Branches, and the Data Systems and S.afst.cs Branch ,n the Office of 



ERIC. 
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